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making from ten to fifteen pounds a day ! After walking 
through Seymour, and calling at the Post-office, we returned 
to dinner. For a mile round Seymour drays and carts were 
encamped in all directions, and most of them bound to the 
" Ovens." 

Just as we were sitting down to our mutton damper, tea, 
and suet pudding, one of our neighbours ran up to say that 



there were two opossums m a box-tree near them ; and sally- 
ing out, rifle in hand, we soon had them down on terra firma. 
It is a very unusual thing to see opossums out by daylight, 
and these would not have been seen if a dead bough had not 
given way with the largest. 

To-morrow we cross the Goulburn, and my next will be from 
the " Ovens." I hope the worst part of our journey is over. 



SCENES IN IRELAND. 



Ireland, the land of poetry and song, is likely, in this year of 
grace eighteen hundred and fifty-three, to attract considerable 
attention in virtue of. the Great Industrial Exhibition at 
Dublin ; a few particulars, therefore, of some of the scenes 
which will probably be visited by the tourist will not be out 
place. Without attempting anything like a regular plan, we 
proceed at once to say a few. words of the places depicted by 
the artist. First, of Carrick-on-Suir : no spot on Irish ground 
is so blessed in sun and soil and station as the " Golden Vale " 
in Tippcrary. Sweet Tipperary, the pleasantest county in 
Ireland to any who knows the ways of the place, notwith- 
. standing its bogies and assassinations — which latter, by the 
way, are far less frequent than they were. It is famed for its 
historical associations, the beauty of its women, and the 
athletic s) r mmetry of its men, and it had also a somewhat 
bad reputation for the fearful multiplicity of its crimes and 
outrages ; but neither crimes, nor outrages, nor martial law, 
nor newspaper denunciations, can in the least abate the 
vivacity and good humour of the people. Their history 
has been a tale of trouble and violence. Placed almost 
on the confines of the English pale, the county was for 
centuries the great battle-ground between the forces of the 
lord deputy and the clans of the south. Traces of the con- 
flict may be found in all parts of the district, in the shape 
of ruined castles, and landowners whose names are certainly 
not Celtic. Most of it early passed into the possession of 
the Butlers, the proud Dukes of Ormonde, who were num* 
bered amongst the Norman barons, who, forgetting their 
antecedents, in process of time became u more Irish than the 
Irish themselves." 

Carrick-on-Suir stands on the spot where one of their earliest 
strongholds was erected. It formed part of the possessions of 
Theobald Butler, to whom were granted also the lands of 
Carrig-mac- Griffin, now Carrick-Beg, and whose grandson 
Edmond built a castle here about 1309. The castle was, in 
1336, granted by his son, James Butler, to the Franciscan friary 
of Carrick-Beg, which he had founded, and it continued to form 
part of the endowment of the house until the year 1445, when, 
the monks having let it go to ruin, it was purchased from them 
by another of the Butlers, who rebuilt both castle and bridge. 
A priory dedicated to St. John the Evangelist was founded here 
at the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century. A castle was erected afterwards on the site of the 
priory, by Thomas Duff, called Black Thomas, Earl of Or- 
monde. In 1500, the earl granted a charter to the burgesses 
of the town which had gradually sprung up round the fortress. 
In 1670, another Duke of Ormonde established the woollen 
trade in it, and it flourished until the close of the last century, 
when, as everywhere else in Ireland, it began to decline, till 
now it only turns out a few satteens of an inferior description. 
This manufacture formed the principal means of support of 
thousands of families in various parts of Ireland, the spinning 
and weaving being carried on in their own houses, until the 
improvement of machinery absorbed it into the great towns of 
England. 

The town is pleasantly situated on the banks of the Suir, 
which forms the boundary between Wexford and Waterford. 
Except for its antique air, its pleasant rustic quiet look, the 
calm flow of the river, and the glorious scenery of the sur- 
rounding country, there is little in it to interest the stranger. 
In its leading characteristics it is like all the Irish country 
towns that we ever saw— and we have seen a great many — 



one long and wide street running east and west at right angles 
to three smaller streets diverging northward to the fair green, 
and one southward to the river ; a police-barracks, a military- 
barracks, a tannery, a brewery, a court-house, a ruined church, 
a chapel, a fever-hospital, a dispensary, a monastery, a con- 
vent, voild tout. The castle is still stately, even in its ruins, 
and part of the old town walls may now be traced, but with 
some difficulty. The scenery along the banks of the Suir, 
is exceedingly beautiful, and in the eyes of all who reverence 
.genius, eloquence, and patriotism, they will have an addi- 
tional interest from the fact that, wandering along them, 
Richard Lalor Sheil passed some of the happiest hours of 
his youth. Here also the unfortunate gentlemen of the 
Young Ireland party delivered their last harangues, previous 
to the attempted outbreak in 1848, Meagher's containing the 
celebrated allusion to the sinking of the French frigate Ve?i- 
gew, which the Carrick policeman, who reported the pro- 
ceedings, not understanding, converted into the laughable 
hodge-podge which gave such amusement at the Clonmel 
trials. 

Our next illustration shows us the Castle of Cahir, county 
Tipperary. This well-preserved fortress is rich in historical 
associations of the wars and sieges of past ages. It is the 
Irish residence of his grace the Earl of Glengall, who, with a 
liberality worthy of imitation, admits all visitors to view the 
curiosities of the fine old edifice. The castle is situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town of Cahir, or Caher, 
which is situated in a prosperous agricultural district " re- 
joicing in the double advantage of a numerous and, of course, 
thriving Quaker resident proprietary, and a lord of the manor, 
whose management of his estates, and administration of the 
duties of his position are in every way worthy of the sphere 
in which his lot is cast." The Earl of Glengall is the " good 
squire" here alluded to. 

The Waterford and Limerick Railway is now opened to 
Clonmel, with a station at Cahir; the tourist has, therefore, 
the opportunity of inspecting the many beautiful spots in the 
valley of the Suir, on his way from. Carrick. Clonmel — the 
town he will probably visit on his departure from Cahir — is a 
remarkably fine Irish town, beautifully situated under the 
Commeragh mountains on the Suir, and famous in all ages in 
all sorts of ways. It was the focus of fights innumerable in 
every age of Irish embroilment, and was the principal scene of 
the rising in '48. Saints uncountable and unaccountable were 
born here, and not a few sinners, of whom perhaps it will 
suffice to name Sterne and Lady Blessington, whose errors 
have at least been gilded by the rarest genius in the one case, 
and by beauty and accomplishments as rare in the other. 
Huins, of course, are in profusion all round ; and history and 
tradition to give them an eternal freshness in the minds of the 
susceptible and imaginative people who dwell in their vicinity. 
Clonmel, however, owes most of its modern prosperity, or at 
all events of its industrial celebrity, to the activity and enter- 
prise of a single individual, and that individual a foreigner, 
M. Charles Bianconi. The system of cars, or as we should 
call them stage carriages, which he inaugurated, and whicli 
conferred such inestimable benefits on the country of his 
adoption, is now being comparatively superseded — he himself 
assisting with all his original ardour — in the institution of those 
new and better means of conveyance, — the railways. 

That gentleman is better known in Ireland than elsewhere, 
lie has raised himself by his own industry, prudence, and fore- 
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thought, to a position of, at least, great respectability and 
credit. Public conveyances in Ireland were both scarce and 
expensive before his time ; now they are admirably arranged, 
cheap, and comfortable. He ran his first car from Clonmel to 
Cahir, on the 5th of July, 1815, and shortly afterwards other 
cars to Limerick and Thurles. The experiment was very 
discouraging at the commencement ; he was frequently for 
weeks without obtaining a passenger ; but his energy and 
perseverance ultimately triumphed, and he has succeeded in 
obtaining a large fortune for himself while conferring immense 
benefit on the community, having preserved an irreproachable 
character and gained the respect of all classes. 

Our artist comes at once to another scene and another 
county; and we stand before the entrance to the Seven 
Churches of glendalough, near the Lake of St. Kevin, in the 
County of Wicklow. It would be^ difficult to conceive any- 
thing more solemnly impressive than the scene which presents 
itself to view as we approach the lake, so famous for its legends, 

So wonderful and remarkable a scene has rarely been before 
witnessed. Wild, bare, rocky, and dark^eoloured mountains 
run out into a sharp promontory; to the. right the ground 
descends into the valley of Glendasan, and to the left into that 
of Glendalough. One* can see into both these valleys at the 
same time through broad, wide rook-doors, In th§ fore, 
around, in the midst of the basin formed by the meeting of 
the two valleys, lie the low ruins of the Seven Churches ; and 
right in the centre, forming the middle point of the landscape, 
rises the loftv, slender, pillar-temple, that stands in good 
preservation, exactly in the middle of this picturesque wilder 
ness, like Pompey's Hilar in the midst of the waste ef Ata» 
andria. Behind this temple appear the water=mirror§ 0* &e 
two famous lakes ; first, the smaller, and behind it the larger.. 
The entire prospect is ruin,— ruins of nature and of art. It 
is indeed, a wild and touching scene of desolation— the 
Baalbecof Catholic Christianity in Ireland. No tillage, no 
industry, no evidences of social co-operation— all is flat, dreary, 
and barren. Such is the, scene which in gloomy solitude 
shrouds this city of the dead, celebrated in the earliest ages 
of Christianity— while. Britain was still sunk in barbarism— 
for the splendour of its altars, and for the learning of its 
monastic community ! The name Glendalough, like other 
early denominations of places derived from some obvious 
natural features, implies " the valley, or glen, of the two 
lakes." The lower is small, and is filled only during winter ; 
the upper is a mile in length, by about a quarter broad. St. 
Kevin founded the Abbey of Glendalough, and presided there 
as abbot and bishop for many years. He died on the 3rd of 
June 618, being nearly 120 years old. The Seven Churches, 
properly so called, are Trinity Church, the Cathedral, the. 
Abbey, St. Kevin's Church, Our Lady's Church, the Bhe- 
feart Church, Teampullna-Skellig. As we approach the 
valley by the road from Lara, the first object of interest 
which presents itself is the ruined church of gt t Saviour, so 
denominated in the. Ordnance purvey; for a description of 
it we refer to the able work on Irish antiquities, lately put?* 
lished by Mr. Petrie, the- great authority on all such subjects. 
He describes the Bound Tower as one of the loftiest and most 
perfect in Ireland, being 110 feet high, and nfty=0ne feet in 
circumference j and precisely as it Stood at the. beginning pf th § 
present spring (1858) it is given, with ail its immediate areh= 
aBolo-ical accessories, by the truthful pencil of Mr, Jones, 
in the accompanying engraving. Besides its little doorway, 
the tower has two little windows in the shaft, and four small 
apertures near the top: it is built of granite, and of a hard 
kind of slate wedged in between the granite blocks, The cap 
fell to the ground in 1804, 

St. Keying Bed is PB the south side of the tipper ^ake, and 
is a cavity in the face of th§ nearly perpendicular rpek, Tkls 
hollow is at a fearful elevation above the dark waters. 
Whether excavated by art, or originally a natural recess, 
it is impossible to determine. As it is most easy of access from 
the water, a boat is always at hand to convey the curious to it ; 
and many are the tales that are told of the adventures of some 
of the most celebrated personages of the present century, 



of either sex, in reaching it. We need not encumber our 
pages with any profitless particulars of their sayings and 
doings ; but it would be unpardonable to omit Thackery's 
description of the general aspect of the whole place, done in 
the happiest style of Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, ere the . 
author of the " Irish Sketch-book" had begun to paint in the 
encaustic of " Vanity Fair." After some remarks apropos of 
music in general, and the Irish melodies in particular, he pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

" I don't know if there is any tune about Glendalough ; but 
if there be, it must be the most delicate, fantastic, fairy 
melody that ever was played. Only fancy can describe the 
charms of that delightful place. Directly you see it, it smiles 
at you as innocent and friendly as a little child ; and once seen 
it becomes your friend for ever, and you are always happy 
when you think of it. Here is a little lake and little fords 
across it, surrounded by little mountains, and whioh lead you 
now to little islands where there are all sorts of fantastic little 
old chapels and graveyards ; or again into little brakes and 
shrubberies where small rivers are crossing over little rocks, 
plashing and jumping, and singing as loud as ever they can. 
Thomas Moore has written rather an awful, description of it ; 
and it may indeed appear big to him, and to the fairies who 
must have inhabited the place in old days — that's clear. For 
who could be accommodated in it except the little people ? 
There are Seven Qhurches, whereof the clergy must have been 
the smallest persons, and have had the smallest benefices and 
the littlest congregations ever known, As for the Cathedral, 
wh&t a bishoplet it must have been that presided there ! — the 
place would hardly hold the Bishop of London or Mr. Sydney 
Smith — two full-sized clergymen of these days— who would 
he sure to quarrel there for want of ropm, or for any other 
reason. There must have been a dean no bigger than Mr. 
Moore before mentioned, and a chapter no bigger than that 
chapter in Tristram Shandy which does not contain a single 
word, and mere popguns of canons, and a beadle about as 
tall as Crofton Croker, to whip the little boys who were play- 
ing at taw (with peas) in the yard. They say there was a 
university, too, in the place, with I don't know how many 
thousand scholars ; but for accounts of this, there is an excel- 
lent guide on the spot, who, for a shilling or two, will tell all 
he knows, and>a great deal more too. ■' 

TVicklow, "the garden of Ireland," as it has been appro- 
priately termed, abounds with picturesque scenery, straggling 
little towns, and other characteristics peculiar to the sister 
island. Ten miles from Dublin is the town of Bray, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which are situated some of 
the most striking features of Irish scenery. Among the 
many objects of great interest is the gloomy Lough Bray, 
which lies; " in the midst of a peculiar lonely district ; high 
up the mountain, from one of whose sides towers a bare and 
dark cliff, the Eagle's Nest. These sombre waters are 
enclosed between precipitous hills, except 'on one side, from 
which they are. discharged intp the valley of Glencree, where, 
uniting with the Grlenislorane river in Powerseourt demesne, 
they pass through the pargle into the sea near Bray. In the 
midst of this wilderness, at the moment when such a thing 
might \je least expected-^as. if by enchantments a beautiful 
$mss cottage ^yjth itg mtQurage, rises tQ Yiew, mocking, as it 
W§i ? e, the desolation which everywhere reigns around. It was 
erected fo? §i? Philip Qramptou, the distinguished surgeon- 
general, and father pf the English ambassadpr- at Washing- 
ton,' ? The view IVem the road is magnificent, including 
Lough Bray, Sir P. Cramptpn's iwfes Cpttage, and endless 
succession of hill and dale/ wood, and Tillage, " Further to the 
west, hi a dreary solitude, is the Poolaphuca waterfall (the 
Puck's or Devil's Hole), with Us whirlpool of " depth inter- 
minah!e,' ? gere the ^Horgersnirit" is. fabled to. hold his 
nightly rout, luring strangers into the vortex of his cataract, 
formed by the waters of the Liffey. A picturesque bridge 
spans the summit of the fall from rock to rock, the distance 
being sixty-five feet. Poolaphuca is the name given to a 
succession of cataracts 150 feet high and forty in breadth, over 
which the Liffey is precipitated. The spectacle from the 
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bridge is sublime, and always seen on entering the fine 
grounds on Lord Miltown's side of the river. Poolaphuca is 
also accessible by the road leading from Luggalaw Lodge over 



and his trusty band. The vale of Glendassan lies to the 
north of Glendalough, separated from it by a lofty ridge, 
the. road from the Lara to Poolaphuca waterfall traversing 




CARRICK-ON-SUIR, COUNTY T1PPERARY. 



the Sally Gap, or may be reached from the Seven Churches by 
the glen of Glendassan and Wieklow Gap." 

The mountain districts around Bray — there is little to notice. 



the glen. The most elevated point of the road is at Wieklow 
Gap, five miles from Glendalough, a magnificent view. The 
lead mines of Lugganure are situated in this valley. 




CASTLE OF CAHIR, COUNTY TIPPERARY. 



in the town itself — are magnificent. The valleys near Lough 
Dan were the scenes of many daring exploits in '98, and 
many stories are still in circulation of the rebel General Holt, 



Lugnaquilla, monarch of the mountains of Wieklow, lies to 
the south-west of Glendalough, and is 3,039 feet above the 
level of the sea. DrumgofFHill is the best point from which. 
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to commence the ascent. Having reached the top of Drum- exception, the route to the top of the mountain, though tedious, 
goff, the bed of a mountain torrent guides us up a slope till is easy. The view, in clear weather, extends over five coun- 




ENTRANCE TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES, GLENDALOUGH. 




TOWN OF BRAY, COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 



we reach Kelly's Lough ; near that point commences a steep ties, and even the peaks 01 the Galtee mountains, in the 
declivity, the most difficult part of the ascent ; with this single county of Tipperary, have been discerned from it. 



